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“UPLIFTS OF HEART AND WILL.” 
By JAmMEs H. West. 


An aged man, a physician in a far southern state,—o 
whom we know nothing except that he ordered a copy of th 
book,—writes: ‘‘I have read with delight the little book 
‘Uplifts of Heart and Will,’ I am now nearly 62 years of 
age, and have live] a lonely life as regards the satisfying of 
my religious aspirations. Your little book fills a void in my 


soul’s loneliness which I have suffered for more than 40 years.’’ 


* 
*x * 


A Boston lady writes: ‘‘ They are very encouraging— 
just what I need. Many hours of earnest thought and con- 
scientious: work must have gone to their writing. It is 
good to have peace and truth in the heart! We must hold 
to that! I look into the book often, and I hope it will do 
good to many.”’ 

* kK 

Another writes: ‘‘Iam 71 years of age, and an ex-} reacher. 
I have been reading your ‘ Uplifts of Heart and Will,’ and I 
have never seen anything that pleased me better.”’ 

ale 
‘¢ They are indeed ‘Upii/ts.’ ”’ 
x 
One of our most earnest woman workers says of the book: 


Another: 


“The ‘ Uplifts’ have arrived, and I feel that I deeply appre- |- 


ciate them, and the world’s present need of such. I shall 
use them in my Sunday services alternately with Conway's 
and Stebbins’ excellent selections.”’ 


Pa 


From an orthodox lady: ‘‘ The ‘ Uplifts’ is original, cer- 


tainly; and it says a great deal in a few words. I like it 
much, and read it every day with my old-fashioned Bible.’’ 
Price of the above book, 50 cents. 


 % 


The Western Unitarian Sunday-school Society, 175 Dear- 
born street, Chicago, has just issued ‘‘ Lessons on Luke,’’ a 
manual for a union course of lessons for the year beginning 
with the first Sunday in September, 1887. It will be used by 
three of the four Unitarian Synday-schools in Chicago, and 
other schools are cordially invited to join in the course. Re- 
ports of the union teachers’ meetings and other helps on 
this course of study will be published in Unity from week to 
week. ‘lhe manual contains 64 pages with stiff paper cover, 
and will be mailed to any address for examination on receipt 
of 25 cents. The same matter is also printed on separate 
leaflets, one for each Sunday, which will be furnished Sunday- 
schools at 35 cents per hundred copies. 

* * 

We have now ready for distribution a descriptive list of the 
liberal religious bocks published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, of 
New York, all of which we shall keep constantly in stock. 
The catalogue will be sent to any address on application. 
Any of the books mailed on receipt of price. Such books as— 

Theodore Parker’s Discourse of Religion. $1.50. 

John W. Chadwick’s Zhe Bible of To-day. $1.00. 

J. T. Sunderland’s Zhe Bible: Whatls It? $1.00. 

Heber Newton’s Right and Wrong Uses of the Bible. $.75. 

Count Goblet d’Alviella’s Zhe Contemporary Evolution of 
Religious Thought. ‘Translated by J. Moden. $3.00. | 


CHARLES H. Kerr & Co., PUBLISHERS, 
175 Dearborn street, Chicago. 
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UNITY. 


UNITY SUNDAY SCHOOL HELPS. 


Published or sold by the 


WESTERN UNITARIAN SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill, 
ge Price per dozen does not include postage. “S6J 


UNITY SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSONS: 


I. Corner-stones of Character. By Mrs, Kate 
Gannett Wells. 
Il, Home Life. By Mrs. Susan I. Lesley and 
Mrs. Elizabeth L. Head. 
llf. School Life. By Mrs. F. B. Ames. 
IV. A Chosen Nation; or, The Growth of the 
Hebrew Religion. By W. C. Gannett. 
Chart to go with same, 5 cents. 
V. Channing and the Unitarian Movement in 
America. By W. C. Gannett. 
VI. Theodore Parker, and the Liberal Movement 
in America. By R. A. Griffin. 
VII. Sunday Talks about Sunday. By J. Ll. Jones. 
10 cents; per dozen, $1,00. 
VIII. Stories from Genesis. By Mrs. Eliza R. 
Sunderland. 
(X,. The 5 of the English New Testament, 
By N. P. Gilman, 
X,. Talks about the Bible (Old Testament). By 
Newton M. Mann. 
XI. The More Wonderful Genesis; or, Creation 
Unceasing. By H. M. Simmons. 
XII. Heroes and Heroism. By Mrs, Eliza R. Sun- 
derland, 
XIII. Studies of Jesus. By Newton M. Mann. W 
cents; per dozen, $1.75. 
XIV. The Christmas Poem andthe Christmas Fact. 
By W.C. Gannett. 5 cents. 
Each of the above, 15 cents; per dozen, $1.25; 
cep. where prices are indicated. 


XV. The Cu:liuvou of Jesus. rari a. an jyoous’ 
Land. 
XVI. The Childho.. cz jesus. Part II. In Jesus’ 


ome. 
XVI. The Childhood of Jesus. Part III. In Naza- 
reth Town. 
XVII. The Childhood of Jesus. Part IV. In Jeru- 
salem: and After. 
These four Series by W C. Gannett. Each 
10 cents; per dozen, $1.00. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL SERVICE AND SONG BOOKS. 


Unity Services and Songs for Sunday Schools, 
30 cents; per dozen, $2.50; per hundred, $15.00. 
Unity Shorter Services for Infant Classes, 15 

cents; per dozen, $1.00. 

Unity Festivals. A Book of Special Services— 
Easter, Flower, Harvest, Christmas, National, 
Christening, and Covenant, with over seventy car- 
ols and hymns, 30 cents; per dozen, $2.50; per hun- 
dred, $15.00. . 

Special Services for Christmas, Easter, Flower 
and Harvest Festivals. Sample copies, 3 cents; 

per hundred, $2.50. 


UNITY INFANT CLASS CARDS. 


A. “Sayings of Jesus.” 10 cards, illuminated, 15 
cents, 

B. “Kindness to Animals.’’ 10 cards, illuminated, 15 
cents. 

*“Corner-Stones of Character.’’ 12 tinted cards, 

with photo, 20 cents. Out of print at present. 

D. “Home Life.” 12 tinted cards, with photo, 25 


cents. 

E, ‘* School Life.” 12 cards, illuminated, 20 cents. C, 
D, E, correspond to series I, Il, [11., of Unity 
Lessons; to be used together on “ Uniform 
Lesson”’ Plan. 

F. **Work and Worship.” Six plain, tinted cards, 
each having a lesson topic, with appropriate 
Bible textand Verse. Purchasers may order in 
quantity to suit size of class, giving to each 
member the same card for a lesson. 2 cards for 
1 cent. 


OTHER SUNDAY SCHOOL HELPS FOR SALE. 


Library Cards. $1.00 per hundred. 

Quarterly Report Cards, 12 cents per dozen. 

Rules to Make Home Pleasant. A Sheet, 12 by 
9 inches, designed for Home Walls. 5 cents; per 
dozen, +0 cents. 

Old Testament Chart, to show the gradual growth 
of the Hebrew Religion and its Scriptures. A con- 
venient fly-leaf in one’s Bible, 5 cents. 

Scripture Atlas. (Phillips’), 12 small maps in 
pamphlet, for class use, 25 cents. 

The Art of Questioning. ByJ.G. Fitch. 15 cents, 

The Art of Securing Attention. By J. G. Fitch, 


15 cents. 
The Sunday School: its Tools, Methods and 


Worship. By J. V. Blake, 15 cents. 

** Behold the Fowls of the Air.’”’ A drama for 
Sunday School Concerts. Sixcharacters. By J. V. 
Blake, 15 cents; or, 7 copies for $1.00. 

Worship. Three Sermons in pamphlet. Worshi 
Necessary to the Completeness of Religion; C. G. 
Howland. Worship in the Church; J. V. Blake. 
Worship in the Home; W. C. Gannett. 15 cents. 

The Little Ones in Sunday School. By Anna 
L. Parker, 5 cents. 

The Teacher’s Conscience. By Charles G. Eliot, 

cents. 

The Masque of the Year. By Lily A. Long. A 
Drama for Sunday Schools or Unity Clubs, 10 
cents: $5.00 per hundred. 

4 ne Minstrel’s Carol. A short Christmas Drama, 

cents. 
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WoREsS 


Octavius B. Frothingham. 


A HISTORY OF TRANSCENDENTALISM 
in New England ; Octavo, with portrait of 
the author. Cloth extra, $1.75. 


THE RELIGION OF HUMANITY, AN 
ESSAY, t2mo., cloth extra. $1.50. 


THE CRADLE OF THE CHRIST. A study 
of Primitive Christianity. 8vo., cloth extra, 


$1.50. 


CHILD’S BOOK OF RELIGION. For Sun- 
day-Schools and Homes. Square 16mo., 
cloth extra, $1.00. 


“A book well yep to make religion attractive, for 
it gives a bright and beautiful view of it.— Boston Post. 


STORIES FROM THE LIPS OF THE 
TEACHER. Retold bya Disciple. With 
Frontispiece. Square 16mo., cloth extra, 
$1. 

‘* The Parables are so re-told as to absorb the atten- 
tion of the reader, and to fasten upon the mind what 
the writer believes to have been the impression the Sav- 
iour meant to convey. Itisin style and thought a supe- 


rior book, and will interest alike young and old. 
Zion's Herald (Methodist. ) 


STORIES OF THE PATRIARCHS. With 
Frontispiece. Square 16mo., cloth, $1.00. 


* A work of culture and taste; it will be welcome to 
allages, and gives the sublimest lessons to manhood in 
= simple language ofa child.”—Sfringfield Repub- 
ican. 


BELIEFS OF THE UNBELIEVERS. A 
LECTURE. t12mo. Paper, 25 cts. 


LIFE OF THEODORE PARKER. The best 
of the three or four Lives extant; 8vo., $2.00. 


#** aoe by Booksellers or mailed on receipt of 
price, by 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 
175 DearbornSt. CHICAGO. 


AS PLAIN AS 4A, B, C. 

Housekeeper—Elizabeth, you never seem to get 
through your work. 

Elizabeth—Indeed, Ma’am, you need not wonder, 
forif yo. must always be scolding me I must stop 
to listen, and so I lose lot: of time. Butif you 
would only get me some Sapolio you would not 
nee 1 to find fau t. 

‘*It is ignorance that wastes effort.” 
Trained servants expect to be supplied 


with 
SAPOLIO. 


It is a solid cake of Scouring Soap. 
No. 4. (Copyright, March, 1887.] 


9 
B ts merits as a LUE have been fuilyt 
and endorsed by thousands of —? rs. Your 
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Horstords 


ACID PHOSPHATE 


(LIQUID) 
A preparation of the phosphates of lime, magnesia 
er and iron, with phosphoric acid in such form ag 
be readily assimilated by the system. 
Prepared according to the directions of Prof. E. N. 
Horsford, of Camb , Mase. 


FOR DYSPEPSIA, 


Mental and Physical 


Exhaustion, 
Weakened Energy, 


Nervousness, 
indigestion, Etc. 


Universally recommended and presoribed by phy- 
sicians of all schools. 

Ite action will harmonize with such stimulante as are 
necessary to take. 

It is the best tonic known, furnishing sustenance to 
both brain and body. 

It makes a delicious drink with water and sugar only 


Invigorating, Strengthening, 
Healthful, Refreshing 


Prices Reasonable. P ~—— — further par 
ticulars mailedfree. Man by the 


RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, PROVIDENCE, Rf. |. 


rSBEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


BONED WITH KABO. 
The ONLY CORSET made that can 


be returned 
its paceneces after THREE WEEK’S 
EAR if not found 


PERFECTLY SATISFACTORY 
in every respect, and its price refunded by _ seller. 
Made in a variety of styles and prices. Sold by first 
class dealers everywhere. Beware of worthless imt 
tations. None genuine without Ball’s name on 


CHICACO CORSET CO., 
202 FRANKLIN STREET, CHICACO- 
402 Broadway, New York. 
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Greatest Ba —. 
Baki Powder and PR MIUMS. 


oe iculars address 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO,, 
31 & 33 Vesey St., New York, N. ¥. 
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EDITORIAL. 


THe Mew Theology Herald for July appears in the shape 
of a neat monthly, a form much better adapted to its mission- 
ary work than the previous semi-monthly. It is rich with 
suggestive material. One of the editors, in an article, tries to 
discover the common ground under the ‘‘freethinker’’ and 
the Liberal theologian. The article closes with the following 
timely wisdom:— 

“The tide of thought is changing. Iconoclasm has had its best day. 
The destroyer is laying down his hammer, and the builder is coming with 
his square and plumb-line. When the first flush of antagonism toward discov- 
ered error has been superseded by a vital enthusiasm for the larger, nobler 
truth, the freethinker may become.a zealous worker on the growing tem- 
ple of the broader faith. The hammer of his logic will then be used to 
shape instead of to smite, and walls will rise instead of crumble as he 
works. Hasten the day when the theologian will be free to think, and the 
Freethinker free to perceive and teach a rational, scientific theology.” 


THE Fewish Messenger, for July 15th, publishes in full 
Rabbi Iliowizi’s address at the dedication of the Unitarian 
church, Minneapolis. It is a comparative study of the 
‘* Priest, Prophet and Sage.’’ The address throughout is 
characterized by scholarship, liberality and piety. We make 
room for a single paragraph from what is worth printing 
entire: 

“The wise Hillel said, ‘ What is hateful to thyself do unto none,’ 
is the quintessence of religion. Here is the golden rule, the test of 
man, race and creed. Show me a church wherein no prayer for 
the human family is offered, and I will show you a sepulchral pyra- 
mid of priestcraft,a monument of Baal, the home of the devil. As 
the clouds of ignorance and barbarism are dispersing, priestcraft finds 
no atmosphere to live in. There is no room for a priest and a prophet 
in the same hemisphere. But the sage and the prophet, like the 
heart and the mind, do supplement one another. The sage takes up 
the task where the prophet has dropped it. He is building temples 
of love, charity, and the worship of the only God. May the Lord 
help us to share in the work, the triumphs and the glories of the sage, 
this being the end of our life in this period of the world’s history.” 


NOTWITHSTANDING the intense heat of the last week, the 
teachers’ association, spoken of in- our last, held steadily-to 
its work. In the many-sided programme the Manual Train- 
ing numbers represented the enthusiastic meetings. Technical 
education and practical training had the floor. The winning 
argument was, that it developed mind, it told for char- 
acter. ‘lhis isa prophecy that the time is coming when the 
moral education section of the National Teachers’ Association 
will lay first claim upon the enthusiasm of its members. . . . 
The next time this great body meets in Chicago, perhaps in 
1897, there will be practical plans discussed for the systematic 
and direct training of the conscience in all departments of 
the public schools, as there was this year for the training of 
the hand. - Moral Science, which is now largely left to the 
labored work of the senior year in college, will begin with the 
kindergarten, The golden rule is capable of being exempli- 
fied and amplified wherever and whenever the multiplication 
table and its amplification is possible. 


CHURCH dedication at its truest is the church-wse. The 
more elaborate and costly the building, the more elaborate 
and thorough should be the use made of it. A month before 
the first Unitarian society in Philadelphia dedicated their 
fine new church, the people organized a ‘‘ Free Library As- 
sociation’ for workingmen and boys in the vestry. In the 
handsome room papers and magazines, bright readable books 
and quiet games are open to all comers, and in the coffee- 
room attachment five cents give the coffee and the biscuits. 


‘‘Members’”’ pay fifteen cents a month, which includes the 
coffee without extra charge. The directors take turn in 
couples in being at the post each evening. One evening a 
week music. Open seven eveningsa week. Average a!tend- 
ance about 50; largest attendance, 227; cost per year about 
$650, mainly met by subscriptions. All summer lo..g an ice- 
water fountain at the church-door offers its cup to the public. 
The annual report closes with the words: ‘‘ Reading-rooms 
and coffee-rooms are no new method of temperance work; 
but here is offered, besides, a new and noble u e for rich and 
costly houses of worship. With such buildings already erected, 
more rooms and buildings for this purpose need not be hired. 
The churches of a large city do not perhaps outnumber its 
liquor saloons; but turned into reading-rooms and coffee 
rooms, made attractive on week days as well as Sundays, they 
are numerous enough to offer strong barriers against such 
evil influences.’’ 


At the last meeting of the board of directors of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, the suggestion of the Western 
Conference to form a missionary board, consisting of the sec- 
retaries of the A. U. A., the W. U. C., and the several State 
Conferences in the west, was declined, and the Rev. T. L. 
Eliot, of Portland, Oregon, was appointed as the western 
agent of the association, his labors to begin the first of Sep- 
tember. Just what the functions of this new office are to be, 
aid what his relations to our western organizations and western 
workers, does not yet appear. The American Unitarian As- 
sociation is already represented in the western field by Rev. 
Messrs. QO. Clute, A. G. Jeanings, Enoch Powell, J].H.Crooker, 
J. T. Sunderland, C. G. Howland, J. L. Douthit, A.J. Beavis 
and C. W. Wendte. These men are supported, in whole or 
in part, from the treasury of the Association. If these men 
are to be marshallei under the generalship of Mr. Eliot they 
will form a most effective missionary corps, admirably adapted 
for work either of advance or cf defense. The selection 
of Mr. Eliot is a most sagacious one, represen’ing as he does 
in his very name, as well as in his person, a wise conservatism 
that will re-assure the most timid, east and west, while at the 
same time he is so zealous, noble and efficient as to command 
the respect and largely the co-operation of the radical. He 
is a man whose word can never fail of bearing the fruii of the 
Spirit and whose work can never come amiss. 

Still, we can but regard this appointment, coming as it 
does, as a mistake, which sooner or later the A. U. A. will 
see to be such and will regret. It isa mistake because, for 
the second time, our eastern as-ociation has refused the. 
friendly overtures for co-operation of an . rganization which, 
by virtue of age, the work it has done, the territory it occu- 
pies, as well as its constituency, it cannot afford to ignore; 
because, again, by making this appointment in this way it 
undertakes the missionary interests of the Mississippi valley 
with the minimum relations to the resident workers ; because, 
lastly, while claiming to represent the Unitarianism of the 
United States, geographically speaking, it has by this vote 
deliberately indicated an executive distrust of a consideiable 
fraction of American Unitarianism, theologically speaking ; 
for the refusal to accept the co-operation of the Western Con- 
ference is unquestionably based chiefly upon theological con- 
siderations. In many ways these directors have told us, ‘‘We 
do not distrust your motives, ability, spirit or right to the 
Unitarian name,’’ but now, by this vote, they say, ‘*‘ We do 
not propose to co-operate with your kind of Unitarianism.” 
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We think this a mistake, because the non-doctrinal basis of 
the Western Conference represents a Unitarianism that has 
come to stay, that has to-day a larger representation in the 
east than in the west. It represents the kind of Unitarianism 
which alone can be propagated in most mew fields east or 
west, Unitarianism for which the college as well as the theo- 
logic dogmatist is preparing a future place. 

Right heartily we welcome our Brother Eliot to a difficult 
and unenviable task. If he enters upon his work in a broad, 
hospitable spirit, anxious to relate himself to whatever vital 
forces there may be already at work within the Western Con- 
ference,—a spirit and attitude that will enable him to work 
with our c. urches, not against them, he will bring about by 
the kind methods of evolution a better understanding all 
around, and will secure the desired co-operation between the 
A. U. A., and the Western organizations. But with all his 
sweetness and gentleness, if he undertakes to emphasize the 
feeling which lay back of his election, and to continue the 
work which his predecessor began,—that of counteracting 
rather than augmenting the influences and activities of the 
western churches,—if his missionary work is to be within 
rather than with our churches, then Brother Eliot will meet 
with friction and failure. Thus openly we express our disap- 
pointment in this refusal of the A. U. A. to accept the open 
hand of the Western Conference. It is with equal openness 
and heartiness that we welcome our brother to an important 
and a promising field. So far as he will accept it, we pledge 
him our earnest co-operation. | We will welcome him to our 
councils and our pulpits, and if he comes to Chicago for 
headquarters, to all cordial comradeship,—not forgetting to 
sympathize with Portland, aye, with the entire Pacific coast, 
over the great loss to them which such a removal will be. 


IDEALISM Is the largest expression of human love. It isa 
circle drawn full about the race. Without it we are isolated 
beings. Its influence is sped direct to the heart. Over vales 
and mountains, higher than the impending clouds or the warm 
sunset, deeper than worlds or oceans of waters and space, it 
holds the solution of all difficulties, and the union of all to- 
days for a morrow of transcendent harmony. It is the poetry 
of the human soul; it outlasts all shocks of systems, and rides 
unharmed over the fears of departing faith to a destiny signifi- 
cant with the revelations of a nobler spiritual man. The ideal 
might be written of in another word—spontaneity. It is most 
real, yet ever untouched, unheralded, undefined. Though 
men scorn it from their byways,,or laugh good-naturedly at 
its pleading, no weight of misunderstanding can destroy its 
efficient power. What it did for Jesus, Brown, Emerson, that 
may it do forany man. Whoshall name it? Better for it to 
blossom unsolicited in the rose, and freely sail upon the seas, 
than come into the dead atmosphere of our imprisoning 
creeds. We hold to it as an influence. We desire no mere 
goal-definiteness in any of its gifts. Whenever we think 
purely, act heroically, it is there. We reach for it, and it is 
gone. Can we explain the rose or grasp the secret of the 
seas? But we are one with the mystery of both, and they 
neither magnify nor belittle us, but simply reveal to us our 
best selves. , 


In another column, under the caption of ‘‘Why not Be 
Noble ?”’ we print one of several protests which have come 
to us concerning our editorial word upon the proposition of 
President Cleveland to return the Confederate flags. Mr. 
Lyche always writes vigorously, and oftentimes, as in this 
case, vehemently. Such writings frequently, as in this case, 
fail to do justice or even to understand the position criticised. 
Waiving the consideration that these flags are not at the dis- 
posal of the President any more than any other property of 
the United States, we reiterate that our protest was made in 
the interest of peace and a fraternity that is national. Love 
is not generated by mutilating history or desecrating the land- 
marks that indicate the progress of the race. Why should 
the patriotic children of Georgia in coming generations be 
haunted ever with the emblems of their fathers’ humiliation 
hanging in their state house, while the children of Wisconsin 
find in their state house only the emblems of a national glory? 
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Our critic little understands the feelings of the soldiers on 
either side when he characterizes the struggle as a great 
‘« quarrel,’ ard talks of ‘‘ Northern triumph’’ and ‘ South- 
ern shame.’’ We think he but poorly apprehends the pres- 
ent condition of humanity or the true import of the great, sad 
war, when he speaks of a ‘‘ thing of the past, the question 
settled, the cause secured.’’ Human freedom is ever in 
jeopardy. Race distinctions, class prejudices, governmental 
arrogances still enslave, buy and sell human rights. ‘Time 
depersonalizes feeling, but will not deface or ignore the price 
humanity has paid for what freedom it now enjoys. The 
present writer knows what it is to share his rations and to en- 
joy spiritual companionship with a soldier from across the 
line under the flag of truce that enabled contending armies 
to amicably join in the awful but sacred sacrament of bury- 
ing their dead. He yields to no one in his desire and readi- 
ness to shake hands and forgive, not by forgetting, but by 
translating, transfiguring the gory paths that led to peace. 
The ‘‘ gray ’’ as well as the ‘‘ blue ’’ has common interests in 
those things that have shaped for freedom and right. Must 
the monuments of Gettysburg be demolished in order that the 
heroes of Pennsylvania and Virginia may shake hands upon the 
field which humanity will not forget, as they did on the 3d in- 
stant ? Must the cross become a forbidden symbol and Calvary 
a tabooed word in order that the Jew and Christian may join 
fraternal hands and kneel before a common altar? Will we 
send the relics that are gathered in the Old South Church of 
Boston to a junk shop in order to advance the international 
fellowship between England and America? This is not the 
way the higher life is evolved. Patriotism is the road to cos- 
mopolitanism. Love of country is the surest way to secure 
love of humanity. It was not malignity against southern sol- 
diers but enthusiasm for human freedom that led us to plead 
for the preservation of the national consciousness as opposed 
to state consciousness. South and north, let our children 
first remember that they are citizens of the United States and 
then citizens of Georgia or Wisconsin. We yield to no ore 
in our love for the new, our pity for the old, our faith in the 
future south. In the name of those who died wearing the 
‘* gray,’’ as well as those who wore the “‘ blue,’’ we deny that 
on either side does the epithet ‘‘ brutal passion’’ belong. In 
ways they knew not of together they wrought out the higher 
destiny of a country whose work for freedom is but just be- 
gun. Asa warning to tyrants, and as an encouragement to 
truth seekers and freedom lovers, let all the annals of the past 
be concerved. In love, south and north will study these 
annals together. Thus will they best emulate the heroism 
and avoid the mistakes of their forefathers. 


The Summer Holiday. 


More and more the summer holiday is establishing itself as 
a custom in ourbusy American life. It is no longer the pecu- 
liar privilege of the professions, so-called, but happily has 
made its way in some measure into all occupations and pur- 
suits. Its value is becoming recognized on the ground of 
economy, aside from considerations of mere pleasure. There 
is good return in the investment. With every year what 
pilgrimages are made to the shrines of mountain and sea, to 
earlier country homes and places of familiar association,— 
more efficacious to body and mind than the journeys of holy 
palmers of old, and not less religious if in quest of that re- 
newal, without and within, which shall make life’s daily duties 
shine the more when one returns to take them up again. 
‘‘Two months in the sumnier—who wouldn’t like to be a 
minister ?’’ said a man to the writer; but when answered that 
the field was an open one and qualified laborers never long 
standing idle in the market-place, he seemed not eager to act 
upon the suggestion! And yet those persons are to be felic!- 
tated, as for the most part ministers, teachers, clerks in vari- 
ous kinds of business, and increasingly such workers as are on 
fixed salaries and have not sole responsibility and care but 
only subordinate or associated—such are to be felicitated on 
this feature of their lot, that at a definite point in the calendar 
there comes in the respite, the break from the harness for 
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awhile; that it is not so much a question whether one will 
take a holiday or can afford the time, assomething that is set- 
tled for him by sensible custom. Otherwise there might be 
fewer vacations, not to say lower grade of service throughout 
the year. For there is perhaps no time in any business or 
employment when one feels that he can just as well go as stay, 
when no loss is involved with the gain, or when one volun- 
tarily leaves his accustomed care without some sacrifice in one 
direction of another. One often hears the man immersed in 
business cares say: ‘* I wish I could take a week or ten days 
off, und I know that it would do me good; but I can’t get 
away ; | can’t leave my business.’’ One might answer, ‘‘ Yes, 
you cam get away; you can leave your business; because if 
you were obliged by reason of sickness or other cause you 
would do so as matter of course,—a week or a month, or even 
longer. What you really mean is that you cannot leave your 
business and at the same time feel that everything will go on 
just as if you were by. You can not leave without some sacri- 
fice, and this it seems to you wiser not to make.’’ And there 
are positions, and there are times in all positions of care and 
responsibility, when one seems riveted to his burden or his 
burden riveted to him, and when the sacrifice involved is 
altogether too much to make except under absolute necessity. 
At the same time we are to bear in mind that the pressure ot 
routine upon us has both its nerving and its deadening side ; 
that what with some effort we can do at any time, or about 
as easily at one time as at another, we are apt to let go by 
without doing at -all; as one meets people living their lives 
long within shadow of the mountain who have never looked 
from its top, or within a few miles of the cataract who have 
never seen its plunge. 

But when these longer breaks are really beyond reach, there 
are frequent brief respites possible in every lot if one wisely 
lays out his time,—respites from the routine which every call- 
ing comes more or less to be; respites nor for mere idleness 
but for diversion of thought, for renewal of the spirit, for the 
keeping of oneself above one’s employment, so to speak, and 
not as a mere appendage to it. Whatever does this touches 
life with healing and helping power. Asingle day in the quiet 
woods and by country way-sides, away from the routine of 
common cares, is a tonic to body and mind. It takes the 
though from wonted channels and freshens the whole life. 
Nature draws us out of ourselves and takes us up into the 
peace of her own calm, unhasting and unresting life. 

Invaluable to our busy lives are these outings that take 
us at intervals amid new scenes and contacts, be it for the 
briefer or longer time. It does us all good to get outside our 
work now and then, to look upon it from changed standpoint 
and in larger perspective. Then the solid advantages, the 
real blessings and compensations of our daily routine,—the 
deeper satisfactions inwoven with our lot,—stand out in bolder 
relief while the annoyances that fret and chafe the spirit are 
seen to be trivial in the comparison, scars here and there on 
the great mountain-range of our life and lost in the larger 
view. Those little annoyances, from which no life that is of 
much account is free,—how they get magnified to our 
near vision and swell into burdens hard to bear! ‘ Insect 
miseries’? Emerson calls them in one of his poems, and aptly 
so both for their pettiness and their smart! ; as an insect’s bite, 
not serious, is for the moment more painful than a heavier 
hurt. We have all seen people go intoa passion over a house- 
fly and strike out right and left, who would bear themselves 
bravely in a larger contest. It is for the most part the little 
annoyances, but oft repeated, that fret and chafe until they 
seem supreme and reduce one’s lot to what has been express- 
ively called the ‘‘ horrid grind.’’ It is all very well to say 
to such an one, ‘Oh, these are trivial things; don’t mind 
them.’’ But the jaded and worn nerves do mind them, and 
mind them against reason. There is no cure for this soreness, 
which is half of body and half of mind, like escape into tem- 
porary freedom from care, a turning from the wheel of labor, 
a new leverage under which one lifts and readjusts his daily 
life, and comes back to it with newness of heart as well as 
. Newness of strength. Mountain or shore, solitude or society, 
contact with new scenes or the old and familiar places,— 
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whithever one finds most invigoration in is for him best. 
Temperaments differ, and no medicine is alike good for all 
constitutions. But that outing is a good investment that gives 
one back to his labor reinforced in all ways to meet its oppor- 
tunities and demands. P. i. Mt 
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Joan of Arc. 
BEFOK£ A PAINTING BY LA PAGE. 


I. 


O wondrous girl! in humblest peasant guise, 
With naked feet and hands embrowned by toil, 
Thy soul, unspotted by the great world’s soil, 

Obedient springs, with solemn, wordless cries, 

To meet the summons from the regnant skies. 
Thy gentle breast heaves with no base recoil 
At thought of danger; vain the tempter’s foil 

To balk the purpose in those awful eyes. 

How the magnificence of ages pales 
Before the grandeur of the hour supreme 

When soul th’ inexorable perceives, nor quails ! 
How through its reverent submission gleam 

‘Fhe victories whose triumph never fails,— 
Whose truth o’ertops th’ loftiest poet-dream | 
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Call that a baseless dream? Great lives deny 
Th’ interpretation shallow and profane! 
The soul hath power inherent to attain 

The heights whose solitary glories lie 

Forever hidden to the common eye. 
That life a failure? ‘then indeed ’twere vain 
To set our striving to a nobler strain ; 

Amid earth’s discords would its music die. 

Know the world’s dreamers never yet have failed ! 
Like stars that fling a sudden lustre round, 

And by impervious clouds are quickly veiled, 
Their swift light fades within the narrow bound 

Our senses on the spirit have entailed ; 
But where its radiance falls is hallowed ground. 


SARAH E. BurRToN. 
Boston Art Museum. 


Dr. McGlynn and an Alleged New Protestantism. 


Puck is busy caricaturing the George-McGlynn movement 
in politics and political economy and attempting, in its usual 
forcible way, to show by illustration the crisis into which 
such philosophy as the nationalization of the land would 
inevitably precipitate us. Still there are two sides. to the 
question, and there is more than the usual amount of bigotry 
on the side of opposition. I have been wonderfully refreshed 
by rereading the favorable notices and booming criticism which 
‘Progress and Poverty’’ received some years ago from the 
New York press, and then pondering the editorial odium 
which the same press unsparingly heaped upon Henry George, 
because, like all sensible men, he sought to make his theory 
practical. 

I had occasion to meet Doctor McGlynn some weeks ago 
and we had a pleasant conversation together in a prominent 
hotel. He talked fearlessly and with a wisdom which brought 
comfort to all doubters of his sincerity. He looks you in the 
eye and ravishes you with his eloquence, earnestness, scholar- 
ship, genius. Henry George could have no better advocate. 
He admitted his obstinacy to the mother church,—especially 
to the Pope as a dictator of American rights or the authority 
over American citizenship. ‘‘I will not,’’ he said, ‘*go to 
Rome. Rather and first, will I see the Pope Americanized, 
made cosmopolitan enough to get out of his exclusiveness and 
imperialism and be one with us all.’’ There is a great deal 
of dissatisfaction in the Catholic church. The average church- 
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man is attached to Doctor McGlynn although he dare not ex- 
press his opinions. It was rumored that when Doctor Mc- 
Glynn gave his address in this city on ‘* The Cross of the 
New Crusade,’’ that the Catholics were compelled by loyal 
priests to remain away from the hall in which he was to lec- 
ture. This contemptible and underhand way of creating 
loyalty to Rome and antagonism to the excommunicated 
priest is making friends all over America for the Doctor. I 
am able to make two observations : 

1. Doctor McGlynn is the wedge which is splitting the 
Catholic church. ‘Those who follow him will never remain 
loyal Catholics in the orthodox use of that word. ‘They may 
react and center about the liberalism which, in religion, is 
making God, nature and man one in law, or they may insti- 
tute a new Protestantism which will weaken the authority ot 
the Pope and drive him either into our great cities or back 
into the forests where live the savages whose only law is will, 
passion and appetite. This will further have much to do in 
undermining the foundation of our Medizval Protestantism, 
which asserts itself in the religion of the present orthodox 
church, and driving men toward the realization of the philoso- 
phy of the brotherhood of man and the fatherhood of God. 

2. His efforts may mark a new era in municipal govern- 
ment, in political civilization. ‘The land may never be 
natio..alized, Henry George’s theories may never be re.lized, 
but a better time will come to the down-trodden masses by 
insinuating a moral principle into politics and making: law ex. 
press as much for the poor as for the rich. The Republican 
and Democratic parties have no special issues. They fight 
over presidential nominees and elections, but their mission is 
almost an ignis fatuus. ‘They may be compared to the two 
Sunday-school boys who thus catechized each other: ‘‘Where 
are you, Tom, in your catechism?’’ ‘‘I am still at Original 
Sin,’’ said Tom. ‘* Where are you, pray?’’ ‘*O,”’ said Will, 
‘‘T am past Redemption.’’ ‘The cry is uttered for redress. 
The appeal is made fcr equality in the deep and well expressed 
meaning of the word—not in material wealth—but in rights. 
And the time must come, if there is a God, when His will shall 
be done in earth as it is in Heaven. 

J. C. F. GRUMBINE. 


Why Not Be Noble ? 


A virtue he had which I should learn to imitate. //e never spoke of 


what was disagreeable and past.”,—-THOMAS CARLYLE, on his father. 


Iam sorry to see UNITY raise its voice (even in rather a 
screeching manner) agaims¢an »ble, human act, against a spirit 
that is right and beautiful ; sorry tosee it flatter prejudices and 
sentiments we surely should strive to rid the world from. 
They need not strengthening. 

I refer to its article on the battle flags, and the violent poem 
accompanying it. 

This idea, which Unity combats, seems to be the noblest thing 
that has come forth from Washington in many aday. Surely 
it were a noble deed, to be justly proud of, could the 
American nation (or rather that part of it which actually 
fought and won) return all signs of Northern triumph and 
Southern shame, to signify that the quarrel was not only for- 
given, but desired to be forgotten. It were not perhaps 
‘‘natural,’’ but surely noble. 

It is sad enough for those who have learnt to love different 
nationalities to find one treasuring and glorying before all the 
world in the signs of another’s loss, error, humiliation and 
shame ; but sadder, surely, when such is the case with differ- 
ent sections, portions of one nation. Why act the boy who 
is ever and forever glorying in the ‘‘whipping’’ he gave 
another boy ? Were it not noble in that boy to try fo /orget 
his triumph and the other’s humiliation, satisfied in the re- 
sults? But what would we think of a man, who to every 
stranger would show, with exultation, ‘‘ the proof of how he 
once humiliated his own brother ?”’ 

Do we not always as individuals strive to practice and teach 
absolute forgetfulness of everything in the past, that brought 
us triumph through another’s loss or humiliation, lest it re- 
main to us both a haunting ghost making good and frank re- 
lations in the present and future impossible ? 
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But why teach a nation to do what in the individual we 
think mean and wrong, Does a wrong grow into a right by 
being the work of many,—of a nation or part ofa nation? 

We know this idea is new, almost startling; that to ‘the 
natural man ’’ it is hard thus completely to forgive by forget- 
ing, that strong natural sentiments and passions run in the 
other direction ; but why should UNitTy strengthen those more 
brutal passions ? why not have spoken for peace, good-will and 
forgetfulness of the things that are behind, for the sake of 
what is and may be? 

The world has hardly ever seen nations act so nodly, so 
‘‘sentimentally,’’ though I believe the Roman nation did so, 
or at least believed in doing so. But why could not the 
American nation have set the world this healthy, beautiful 
and Christian exam).le ? Too low and difficult, demanding too 
much self-denial—was it? Natural enough, but a great pity! 

But Unity has surely taken the losing side this time. 
Many things prophesy that even in Europe the day may be 
near when the feop/e in sign of peace, good-will and universal 
brotherhood will destroy the mutually humiliating and dis- 
tancing ‘‘ triumphs’’ with which their capitals are now deco- 
rated. . The custom of embellishing our national homes with 
the scalps of enemies, under any form civilization may have 
given it, will have to go at last. Brothers will not forever 
remember and glory in the loss and shame of brothers. 

Unity has placed itself ina majority which rapidly will 
dwindle into a minority. The better feeling, the better senti- 
ment has been born ; pelt and stone it as you will, triumph it 
must,—n spite of UYINT. 

Yet one can well understand the black anger that comes 
over those who once risked their all for the triumph which 
these battle flags commemorate. 

We, the rest of us, have little right to speak here. TZhey 
must do wiiatever is done. ‘‘ Is then the war a thing to be 
ashamed of ?’’ they indignantly ask. No, of all wars it is 
perhaps the noblest. Glory in it; remember the men who 
died in it or lived through it. 

It was a noble, noble thing; but it were nobler still 
could you, now that the thing you fought for is gained, most 
nobly gained, now that what the war accomplished can never 
be undone, could you say to those who fought: ‘‘ The prin- 
ciple we fought for is won and safe; we fought for it ; we had 
no enmity towards you ; letus be friends; forget it all,—come, 
here are the flags we took from you in those hot days; bravely 
you defended them ; bravely you know we fought for them— 
here they are ; take them; thus we tear from our heart every 
enmity ; if our children must know that we fought one 
another, let them also know how we forgave and forgot. 
There are your flags! What memories they have for you and 
us! There they are; take them away, and give us your 
hands.”’ 

No, we must not blame human nature that it shrinks from 
this,—at first. Soon it will not shrink from it. 

H. Tamps LYCHE. 


Amiel and Browning. 


AN EXTRACT FROM A PRIVATE LETTER. 


** Mrs. brought me Amiel’s journal. It gives one a 
curious sensation to read it immediately after reading John 
Fiske’s ‘‘ Cosmic Philosophy’’ and Browning’s poems, or 
‘¢ Browning’s Women,’’ as [have done. It is as if the focus 
of my eyesight had suddenly changed. 

Amiel’s aspiration is to find happiness in rest, in the 1- 
finite, the absolute—to live now in the eternities, that trials 
may be seen in their proper proportions—to live according 
to the great universal laws that make duty, whether in great 
or smal things, inflexible. 

In Evolution there is of course no such thing as rest, but 
growth. It deals with the finite. The infinite already per- 
fect cannot grow, though its manifestations may become 
clearer through evolution. I have been trying to reconcile 
myself to accept both. 

Browning’s people battle with their trials instead of spread- 
ing their wings and rising above them spiritually ; they go 
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‘nto combat, and are supposed to gain their strength in that porary effects. Such an assembly would constitute the true 
way. In the first philosophy there can be no such thing asa church of the first-born. It would consist of those who are 
tragedy in a life. There can be no real misery in a life where united by no other tie thanfaith in divine things; by the de- 
you have sought happiness only in the spirit, and lived ac- sire to cultivate the holiest principles of our nature—rever- 
cording to law to the best of your ability and light. Robert ence, justice and love ; to ascertain and follow the laws of 
Browning and George Eliot acknowledge the force of circum- Providence in the constitution of the inner spirit and of the 
stances, while Amiel, this new and very old style of philos- outward world ; and to convert the jarring elements of earth 
opher, ignores them. Amiel suggests a thousand problems, nto materials for a pure, serene and joyful life. 

but solves or follows out none, and is sometimes a little ex- ‘‘The basis of worship in such a church would be feeling, 
asperating on that account. He lacks oxygen. em not speculation ; the platform would be broad enough to wel- 
come every seeking spirit in whatever stage of progress it 
might be; all should be encouraged, none excluded ; espe- 
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The Stars Respond to Joy. 


The smile of man is sweet— 
Yea, when the sun above 
May kiss the hungering earth, 
Life takes its coursers fleet, 
And far, in hours of love, 
Wins Truth to larger birth. 


This teacher tells of years 
Made gifts of thought and deed : 
Men rise to joy, and see 
New days through this day’s tears: 
Laugh! laugh! and you may feed 
All wonders ere they flee ! 


Talk not of sin, but seek 
The air of Beauty, won 
To scenes of day and night : 
A thought you need not speak, 
A deed yet best undone, 
Fills the whole world with light. 


What to me are your wrongs ? 
What to you are my crimes ? 
The gayety of Truth 
Fills life with ceaseless throngs 
Of merrydaying rhymes 
Cast in undying youth. 


A Prophet of Fifty Years Ago. 


‘*There is another class of persons who are devoted to the 
removal of the abuses that prevail in modern society. They 
witness the oppressions that are done under the sun, and they 
cannot keepsilence. They have faith that God governs man ; 
they believe in a better future than the past. Their daily 
prayer is for the coming of the kingdom of righteousness, 
truth and love; they look forward to a more pure, more 
lovely, more divine state of society than was ever realized on 
earth. With these views, I rejoice to say, I strongly and en- 
tirely sympathize.”’ 

Thus wrote a noble man, and an earnest, devoted Unitarian 
minister nearly fifty years ago. Were he now living, I know 
how deeply he would sympathize with tne stand taken by our 
Western Unitarian Conference. . He used the self-same words 
as we have chosen for our basis of fellowship. . 

Again the same writer, feeling the restrictions under which 
he was placed by the narrow usages and formulated beliefs of 
the majority of the Unitarian body at that day, frankly says: 

‘‘For my own part I have long been persuaded that we 
should offer a more spiritual worship, enjoy a more sincere 
communion with each other, and find our Sabbath services 
far more attractive and fruitful, were all such restrictions re- 
moved, even if we came together as the disciples did, in a 
large upper room, ina fisher’s boat, or by the shore of the 
sea. The minister should take his stand where he can freely 
speak out all that isin his soul. He would be joined by 
those who find he addresses a powerful and living word to 
their hearts, who are helped by him in their endeavors after a 
just and truthful life, and are drawn by a spiritual affinity 
with the message he declares, and who are too desirous that 
the truth of God should prevail to think of its external, tem- 


cially they who are yet feeling after God, if haply they may 
find Him, should be taken by the hand, not driven from the 
fold. ‘lhis would leave the investigation of truth entirely 
free. The sincerest convictions could be uttered without 


dread or misgiving. Weshould meet, not as having attained, 


but as learners ; of course every ray of light would be sought, 
not shunned; we should let the dead past bury its dead; 
we should look on life and truth with young eyes; and thus 
seeking to be little children, we should enter the kingdom of 
God, and we should know where we were by the divine peace 
and joy with which our hearts would overflow. In such a 
church there could be no cold or formal preaching. The in- 
struction would be the overflowing of an individual soul. The 


* topics of discourse would be taken from the experience of life; 


they would embrace the widest range of thought, and the 
more exciting and soul-stirring the better. The infinite 
Bible of the universe would be the text-book, and whatever 
the soul feels or forebodes, the commentary.’’ 

I am deeply impressed with the belief that this same pure, 
devoted, earnest spirit, which wrought so mightily in George 
Ripley fifty years ago, is with us to-day in our struggles after 
a better faith, a purer love and a more consecrated life. Pos- 
sessing this faith, aspiring to this love, living this life, we shall 
surely conquer. i  * 
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THE STUDY TABLE. 


A Century of Electricity. By T.C. Medenhall. Boston and New 
York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


This is a book of 225 pages with a double column index of 
three pages. The preface says: ‘*‘ The author has endeavo.ed 
to sketch the growth of the science of electricity, and its prin- 
cipal applications. The book is not a history of the science, 
nor is it a scientific treatise ; but the author trusts that, as far 
as it goes, it isnot far wrong in either its history or its science. 
The use of technical language has been avoided as far as pos- 
sible ; and the effort has been to enable the intelligent reader, 
unfamiliar with the nomenclature of the science, to understand 
the more important phases of its development, and to give 
him such a knowledge of the fundamental principles as will 
enable him to comprehend the meaning of what he sees in 
electrical devices, with which he almost daily comes in con- 
tact.’’ In the last chapter the author cautions us against ex- 
pecting another century of such extraordinary progress in 
electrical discovery as the last ; yet still much remains to be 
done, and he says, ‘‘In every house, in cities and towns, 
there must be a supply of electricity to be drawn upon, as 
water at present. Then, in addition to its use as a source of 
light, much of the labor of the household will be performed 
by means of smali electric motors. The economical storage 
of this form of energy must soon be accomplished, and this will 
greatly enlarge the field of its usefulness. The successful 
transfer of the energy of falling waters through metallic con- 
ductors to distant points, is one of the resuits which can and 
will be reached. Seeing by electricity has been much talked 
of ; some schemes for its accomplishment have been suggested, 
and the operation is one which cannot be classed with the 
impossible. These and many other things will doubtless 
come in time, along with other useful applications of the 
el.ctric current not. now thought of.’’ The book is in eleven 
chapters. The first treats of the subject from the beginning 
to the end of the eighteenth century. Then follow chapters 
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on Galvani, Volta, Oersted, Faraday, the telegraph, multiplex 
telegraphy and submarine cables, the electric motor, the tele- 
phone, and other subjects. The book has useful illustrations 
to help the verbal descriptions. Concerning electricity as a 
motor the author says: ‘‘ The motor is now in a stage of de- 
velopment somewhat similar to that of the electric light ten 


years ago, and there is reason to believe that it will yet over- 
take its more brilliant forerunner.’”’ 


The Christian Platonists of Alexandria. Eight lectures preached be- 
fore the University of Oxford in the year 1886. By Charles 


Bigg, D.D. New York: Macmillan & Co. Chicago: A. C. 
McClurg & Co. 


That this book is the Bampton Lectures is prima facie evi- 
dence of a book solid both in aim and worth. There 
are eight chapters, of course, as the Bampton foundation pro- 
vides always for eight lectures. The first lecture is devoted 
to Philo; the second and third to Clement; the fourth, fifth 
and sixth to Origen ; the seventh to the Reformed Paganism, 
including such topics as ‘‘ The Pythagoreans,’’ ‘‘ The Life of 
Apollonius,’’ ‘*‘ The Trinitarian Platonists,’’ ‘‘ The Unitarian 
Platonists,’’ ‘* Celsus.’” The eighth is a summary, taking up 
again Clement and Origen, and treating especially ‘‘ Paulin- 
ism’’ and ** Quietism.’’ The author sums up the general 
merits of the Alexandrines, from which we quote: ‘‘As we 
turn the pages of the Alexandrines, it is, to use a well-worn 
simile, as if we were walking through the streets of some long- 
buried city. Only with effort, only imperfectly, can we re- 
call the vanished life. It has been urged that they 
are too intellectual and cramp the play of the emotions. 
This is true, and it is a fault, but on the other hand they are 
not effeminate. Their tone is bracing and salutary. Their 
use of Scripture is often wild and fantastic, but it has no 
faults of the Middle Ages; it is free, unprejudiced, reasonable 
in endeavor, if not always in result. Almost 
alone they strove to reconcile the revelation of God in Jesus 
with the older revelation of God in Nature. What could be 
done at that time they did, and their principles are of per- 
manent value. Last and highest among their 
merits we must place their preaching of the Fatherhood of 
God.’’ The book is well made, being printed in good, large 
type, well leaded. The text is bountifully supplied with 
learned critical notes at the bottom of the pages. 


Lhe Volcano Under the City. Bya Volunteer Special. New York: 
Fords, Howard & Hulbert. ; 


This is a volume of 320 pages with an appendix of some 
fifteen pages more. We have read it through with intense 
interest. It is an attempt to give a history of the draft riots 
of New York in 1863. The thread of the narrative is sometimes 
a little broken and tangled, requiring aitention in reading, 
but this proceeds perhaps in part from the nature of the mate- 
rial from which the writer had to construct his story, and 
the difficulty of drawing out a consecutive narrative from the 
more or less imperfect mass of telegrams and similar records 
which make up the police history of the memorable and trag- 
ical four days of the riot. Nevertheless the narrative is 
graphic, exciting, as it cannot help being, and the author has 
done well to weave in the telegrams so constantly, thus mak- 
ing, to a considerable extent, the records tell their own story. 
This is done in a manne: showing perfectly and painfully the 
rapid succession of events and the tense excitement of the 
hour. The chapters bear such titles as ‘‘ Burned Alive ;’’ 
‘* Down with Property ;’’ ‘‘Sacking an Orphan Asylum;”’ 
‘* Tuesday’s Hard Fight;’’ ‘Street to Street, House to 
House ;’’ ‘* Through a Dark Night;’’ ‘‘ The Fighting on 
Wednesday ;’’ ‘‘ Wednesday Night’s Grapple.’’ A map of the 
city is added. The book withal is a sober book; we mean 
that no thoughtful person will put it down without sober re- 
flections and serious questions in his mind. He will conclude 
that the book is well named ‘‘ The Volcano Under the City,”’ 
and many subsequent facts will occur to him which strengthen 
this conclusion—facts that tax the utmost grain of gool 


citizenship, and need in dealing with them the best qualities 
both of heart and of head. 
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The Rigveda, the Oldest Literature of the Indians. By Adolph 
Kaegi. Authorized translation with additions to the notes, by R. 
Arrowsmith, Ph. D. Boston: Ginn & Co. 


The translator of this work, after speaking of his endeavor 
to bring down the subject to date, since the second German 
edition of the work in 1880, says very modestly, ‘* The refer- 
ences have been verified as far as practicable, and it is be- 
lieved that a reasonable degree of accuracy has been attained.” 
The author, Dr, Kaegi, says in his preface to the second 
edition that the work is founded throughout on personal in- 
vestigations of the sources and personal examination of the in- 
vestigations of others. The work fills 200 pages. Messrs. Ginn 
& Co. have given it excellent dress by large, handsome type, 
on heavy paper, as the subject deserves. There is an introduc- 
tion treating of Vedic literature and interpretation, and of the 
Vedic people and its civilization, covering twenty pages. 
Then follows the main treatise in seventy pages, treating of 
the Rigveda, the language and form of the hymns, its general 
contents, religious poetry, religious thought, and the Vedic 
belief, a division especially devoted to the divinities of the 
Veda, and, finally, the secular poetry, such as a wedding hymn, 
funeral hymn, historical and humorous compositions, etc. 
Then follow eighty-seven pages of critical and bibliographical 
notes. Then sixteen pages ofan Index of Matters, Names and 
Words; and finally two pages of Bible passages referred to 
either in the treatise or in the notes. The treatise is full of 
metrical translations of Vedic hymns, and the author calls at- 
tention to the fact that in the section on the Vedic beliet 
and divinities he has confined himself so closely to the original 
that almost the whole of the text is made up of the words of 
the Vedic poets. | 


———— — 


Evolution and Christianity. By J. C. F. Grumbine, Chicago: 
Charles H. Kerr & Co. 50 cents, 


This is a beautiful specimen of the book-maker’s art—a 
volume of 75 pages, neat and dainty in form, clearly printed 
on good paper, agreeable to the eye and convenient for the 
hand. The leading chapters are entitled Avolution, Christ- 
ianity, Evolution and Christianity Compared. ‘The author 
maintains that the old ideas of creation and the primal per- 
fection of men are no longer tenable in the face of all that 
science and research have brought to light, and that it is the 
law of evolution only that will rightly explain all the phenom- 
ena of the world. Christianity, instead of being a super- 
natural irruption of divine forces, is itself included in this 
law, is the direct outgrowth and flowering out of causes which 
began antecedent to it. 

In this onward movement the fundamental doctrines of 
religion, the ideas of God and righteousness and immortality, 
are undisturbed. The book is marred by frequent infelicities 
of expression, and at times by an apparent lack of clearness in 
the author’s thought, but its main purpose is in line with the 


growing consensus of opinion among scholarly and thought- 
ful minds. es 


Fob and Solomon, or the Wisdom of the Old Testament.. By Rev. 
T. K. Cheyne, M. A.,D.D. New York: Thomas Whittaker, 
2 and 3 Bible House. 


The value of this book needs not be enforced for those 
who observe the author’s name. Cheyne edits also ‘‘ Hosea 
and Micah’’ in the useful ‘Cambridge Bible for Schools.”’ 
This volume treats of Job, Proverbs, the wisdom of the 5on 
of Sirach and Ecclesiastes. There are some 800 pages in all. 
The treatment is both critical and poetical; that is to say, 
the books are treated both from critical and philological points 
of view, and also with reference to literary beauty and mean- 
ing. The table of contents is full and carefully divided. 
After the treatment of each book, there is a brief biblio- 
graphy of the subject entitled ‘‘ Aids to the Student.’’ ‘The 
appendix of sixteen pages has a table of contents of its own. 
A valuable book for students, or indeed for all careful readers 
and lovers of the great Hebrew literature. 
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A Branch of May. Poems by Lizette Woodworth Reese. Baltimore, 
Md.: Cushings & Bailey. 


This book of forty-two 12mo pages contains in its thirty-two 
pieces more poetry than is usually found in larger volumes from 


famous poets, although it is the author’s first book. The 


pieces are mainly descriptive, even the love songs, which are 
many, being largely so. In both deseriptive and lyrical 
power Miss Reese shows rank with genius. Doubtless the 
opening and closing poems are, on the whole, the most strik- 
ing in a collection notable for \striking features. ‘che former 
isas follows: 


BETRAYED, 


She is false, O Death, she is fair! 
Let me hide my head on thy knee; 
Blind mine eyes, dull mine ears, O Death! 
She hath broke my heart for me! 


Give me a perfect dream; 
Find me a rare, dim place; 

But let net her voice come nigh. 
And keep out her face, her face! 


Practical Cheirosophy. By Ed. Heron-Allen, Published by G. P 
Putnam’s Sons, New York and London. A.C. McClurg & Co., 
Chicago. 

Anything about the hand will attract interest and perhaps 
wonder ; for certainly the human hand is one of the greatest 
wonders of theearth. This little work of 125 pages is divided 
into four parts, treating in part I—Hand Superstitions and 
Customs. Part II—The Physiology of the Hand. Part III— 
On the Shapes of Hands. Part 1V—Cheiromancy, or Palm- 
istry. There are thirteen plates, showing different kinds of 
hands, with their significance as to character. Readers must 
judge for themselves of the value of the palmistry in the book ; 
but all will agree that it is curious and interesting. 


Suggestive Lessons in Language and Reading. For Primary Schools. 
By Anna B. Badlam. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co., Publishers. 


Primary teachers in need of suggestive aids in the work of 
training the powers of observation and expression in little 
children will hail this manual with delight. It 1s excellent. 
lt is divided into lessons in language, lessons in reading, and 
an appendix containing miscellaneous exercises in oral lan- 
guage, which are very suggestive. The author says that in 
arranging the lessons she has indicated merely the points that 
are to serve as guides to the teacher for the development of 
the subject matter of each lesson, in the belief that formal 
rules should have no place in the work with the little children. 
The book gives an insight into the child’s needs and how 
they are to be met. J. J. 


a 


THE HOME. 


About Manliness. 


I think I never knew a boy who was not ambitious to be 
manly. But I have known many boys make strange mistakes 
as to what manliness is—and men too, for that matter; both 
boys and men often think that to be manly one must be bold 
in manner, talk loudly, and sometimes rudely. By and by, 
when you grow older, you will know that years make not 
men, real men, in anything but bodies. And aman who 1s 


' aman in body, but so wy | as to think roughness and rude- 


ness show strength, is not half so pleasing an object as a boy, 
who, being a boy in body, is so far a man as to be gentle, 
polite and respectful. You all want to be big, no doubt; I 
can look back to the time when I was small, and I remember 
there was a certain boy,—a giant of majestic force I thought 
him then,—who had attained the age of eighteen years. Ah! 
how I wished to grow like him! Those trowsers of incredible 
length, that jacket buttoned up plainly and tightly to the 
neck with fine buttons, that surprising stature, seemed the 
height of my wildest dreams. But when I became eighteen 
years old I learned that what in truth I had admired was not 
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the long legs and arms, the jacket and the buttons, but the 
freedom, dignity, force, intelligence, courage, and other 
good virtues with which those legs measured off the ground 
and those arms kept quiet time to the walk. I found that I 
had admired the heart that beat under the jacket and buttons ; 
for, as I learned in later years, my childish hero was a down- 
right good boy, manly, large, and very polite. That is the 
sort of ‘‘ old boy’’ it is worth while to be, an ‘‘old boy ”’ 
who has not copied silly or weak men, but strong men who 
showed their force in their quiet gentleness. Look quietly and 
carefully at the men about you. Let not any loud boasting 
mislead and befool you. It is much better to be a fine speci- 
men of a boy than a bad specimen of aman. Make up your 
minds well what manly qualities are, and then stand as high 
as you can without heels, and look down with a boy’s scorn 
on a creature who is a man in body but never out-grew his 
apron in mind. Think not rudeness is manly. Mistake not 
coarseness, roughness, unfeelingness, harshness, for strength. 
Believe not a hard face shows force of mind. Deem nota 
strut or swagger to be dignity or power. Admire not an im- 
perious manner to servants or clerks or porters, nor mistake 
it for highmindedness. Take not quarrelsomeness for courage, 
nor think fierceness brave. Shakespeare says there are many 
cowards who try to pass for brave men by wearing ‘ on their 
chins the beards of Hercules or frowning Mars,’’ but ‘* whose 
hearts are all as false as stairs of sand.’’ Believe that the 
manly way is courtesy, kindness, gentleness, good manners. 
Then the older you grow, the more you will make a fine “‘ old 
boy,’’ which is the best kind of a good man. J. V. B. 


Contentment. 


The everlasting cry for more 
From hungry lives to Heaven 

Has locked and sealed contentment’s door 
With surety seven fold seven. 


Our having ever grasping breeds, 
Contentment lies immured 

In just supply for present needs 
With future unsecured. 


EUGENE ASHTON. 


Give. 


See the rivers flowing 
‘Downward toward the sea, 

Pouring all their treasures 
Bountiful and free ! 

Yet, to help their giving, 
Hidden springs arise ; 

Or, if need be, showers 
Feed them from the skies. 


Watch the princely flowers 
Their rich fragrance spread ; 
Load the air with perfumes, 
From their beauty shed ; 
Yet their lavish spending 
Leaves them not in dearth, 
With fresh life replenished 
From their mother earth. 


Give thy heart’s best treasures ; 
From fair Nature learn ; 

Give thy love and ask not, 
Wait not a return. 

And the more thou spendest 
From thy little store 

With a double bounty, 
God will give thee more. 


—Adelaide A. Procter. 
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The Lakeside School of New Theol- 
ogy.—The revised programme for this gather 
ing, as printed in the last number of the Vew 
Theology Herald, extends from August § to 
21. We print it entire, hoping many of our 
readers may be able to profit by it. President 
Cone, Doctor Minor and Doctor Rexford, 
represent the Universalist denomination. 
Doctor Hill, Professor Cary, Messrs. Rich, 
Mason, Mayoand Jones are Unitarian. Doctor 
Thomas, Messrs. Haven, E. P. Adams, Doctor 
Townsend and Solon Lauer represent what 
might be called the Independent Move- 
ment, the People’s church, which (may it 
be!) is the seed of the great liberal church that 
is to come. One lawyer, one physician, one 
school teacher, a lecturer, an elocutionist and 
a musician are to enrich the programme. We 
are sorry that but one woman’s name appears. 
The New Theology is to find many of its best 
public interpreters among the women. 

FRIDAY, AUG. 95. 
m.—Opening by Rev. J. G. Townsend, D. D. Rev, 
F. J. Chase. Subject: ‘“*The Coming Man.” 


SATURDAY, Avgé. 6. 


2 p. 


10:45 a. m.—— 


2 p. m—Rev. H. W. Thomas, D. D., of Chicago, Sub- 
ject: *“*Social Forces.” 
Sunpay, Aue. 7. 
10:45 a. m.—Rev. J. G. Townsend. D. D. Sermon. 


2 p. m.—Rev. H. W. Thomas, D. D., of Chicago. Sub- 
ject: ‘*The Cross of Christ.” 


7:45 p. m.—President O. Cone, D. D., of Buchtel 
College. Sermon. 


MonDAY, AUG, 5. 


10:45 a. m.—Prof. George L. Cary, of Meadville Theo- 
logical School. Subject: “ How to Study the 
Scriptures.” 


2 p.m.—Dr. Henry R. Rogers, of Dunkirk, N. Y. 
Subject: “ The Sun in its New Role.” 


TUESDAY, AuG. 9. 


9 a. m—Conversation Meeting, led by Rev. J. G. 
Townsend. Subject: “* Whatis the New Theology ts 

10:45 a. m.—Solon Lauer. Subject: “ The Crisis.” 

2 p. m.—Rev. E. P. Adams, of Dunkirk. Subject:— 

7:45 p. m.—Rev. M. L. Williston, of Davenport, Iowa. 
Subject: “Scotland and England.” I[llustrated with 
Stereopticon Views. 


WEDNESDAY. Ava. 10. 
(Unity Club Day.) 


10:45 a. m.—Pres. O. Cone, D. D., of Buchtel College. 
Subject: ‘* Messianic Prophecies.” 


2 p. m.—Arthur Stearns, Esq., of Cleveland. Subject: 
‘** Co-Education of the Sexes.” 


7:45 p. m.—Grand Concert, by Mrs. W. J. Bently Con- 
cert Company. 


On this day, in addition to the above, addresses will 
be given by A. J. Rich, Corresponding Secretary of the 
National Bureau of Unity Clubs; Rev. Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones, Editor of Uniry, Chicago; Rey. A. D. Mayo and 
Rev. J. G. Townsend. This day will be one of unusual 
interest and importance, representing as it does a large 
and comprehensive educational movement in the 
churches. 


TuuRspay, Ava. 11. 


9 a. m.—Conversation Meeting, led by Pres. O. Cone, 
D. D. Subject: ** Education.”’ 
10:45 a. m.—Rev. L. W. Mason, of Union City, Pa. Sub- 
ject: ‘“* Discernment of Spiritual Truth.” 


2p. m.—Rev. E. L. Rexford, D. D., of Detroit. Sub- 
ject: ‘“*Clement of Alexandria, or the Earliest Type 
of Christian Theology.” 


7:45 p. m.—-Rev. M. L. Williston, of Davenport, Iowa. 
Subject: ‘Switzerland and Egypt.’ Illustrated 
with Stereopticon Views. 


Fripay, Aue. 12 


10:45 a. m. Conversation Meeting, led by Rev. J. G. 
Townsend. Subject: ‘The Dynamic of the New 
Theology.” 


2 p. m.— Rev. Thomas Hill, D. D., LL. D., ex-President 
of Harvard University. Subject: ‘“* The Crucifixion 
Historically Considered. 


7:45 p. m.—Grand Concert, by Mrs. W. J. Bentley Con- 
cert Company. 
SatTurpay, Ave. 13. 


10:45 a. m.—Rev. Thomas Hill, D. D., LL. D. Subject: 
* Toads.” 


2p. m.—Rev. E. L. Rexford, D. D. Subject: ‘“ The 
Heathen as a Factor in Modern Theology.” 


7:45 p. m.—Prof. J. B. Roberts, of Philadelphia. Sub- 
ject: ‘“Elocution.” 
SunpDay, Ave. 14. 
10:45 a. m.—Rev. Thomas Hill, D. D.. LL. D. Sermon. 
2 p. m.—Rev. E. L. Rexford, D. D. Sermon. 
7:45 p. m.—John R. Clark. Subject: ‘“ The Chivalry 
of Reform Movements.”’ 
Monpay, Aue. 15. 


10:45 a. m.—Rev. Thomas Hill, D. D, LL. D. Subject: 
“Children to be Taught from Nature.” 


2 p. m.—Solon Lauer. Subject : “ Scientific Theology.” 


Tuespay, Ava. 16. 
10:45 a. m.—Theodore W. Haven, Ph. D., Battle Creek: 
Mich. Sermon. 

2 p. m.—Prof. 8. G. Love, Superintendent of City 
Schools, Jamestown, New York. Subject: “The 
Philosophy of Education.” 

7:45 p. m.—** Merchant of Venice." Given by Prof. J. 
B. Roberts, of Philadelphia, supported by his English 
Literature Class of Buffalo, and histrionic talent of 
Jamestown. 

WEDNESDAY, AUG. 17. 
10:30 a. m.— — 
2 p. m.—Rev. J. G. Townsend, D. D. Subject: ‘* The 
New Theology ”’ 
3 p. m.—Grand Concert, by Mrs. W. J. Bentley Concert 
Company. 
7:45 p. m.—F. N. Thorpe, Ph. D., of Philadelphia. Sub- 
ject: “ The Wage Winners.” 
THURSDAY, Ave. 18. 
10:30 a. m. -Rev. J. G. Townsend, D. D. Subject: 
** Utopia ;*’ to be followed by Conversation. 

2p. m.—F. N. Thorpe, Ph. D. Subject: ** The Indus- 

trial Relations of the State.” 

7:45 p. m.—John R. Clark, of Detroit. 

“Gough, in Humor and Eloquence.”’ 
Fripay, Ava. 19. 


10:30 a. m.—F.N. Thorpe, Ph. D. Subject: ‘‘ Co-opera- 
tion in the United States.” 


2p.m.—John R. Clark. Subject: ‘To and and Fro 

in London.” 

7:45 p. m.—** Richelieu.’? Given by Prof. J. B. Roberts, 
supported by his English Literature Class of Buffalo, 
and histrionic talent of Jamestown. 

SATURDAY, AuG. 20. 


10:30 a. m.—Rev. A. N. Somers. Subject: ‘* Does the 
World Owe me a Living? or A Study of Crime and 
Pauperism.”’ 

2 p. m.—Rev. A. A. Miner, D. D., of Boston. Subject : 

** The Human Element in the Bible.’’ 

7:45 p. m.— — 


Subject : 


SunDAY, AuG. 21. 
10:30 a. m.—-Rev. J. G. Townsend, D. D. Sermon. 


2 p. m-—kKev. A.A. Miner, D. D. Subject: “The 
Commanding Power of the Gospel.” 


7:45 p. m.—Sacred Concert, by Mrs. W. J. Bentley 
Concert Company. 


The Mrs. W. J. Bentley Concert Company will 
remain and sing during the entire assembly. 


Sioux City, lowa.—The church is very 
active and is a growing power in the state. 
At its recent “Flower Service” fifteen new 
members were welcomed, and a number of 
children were dedicated. © The devoted earn- 
estness of its minister, Miss Safford, and the 
ever-thoughtful activity of our lay-leader 
secretary, Miss Gordon, make Sioux City a 
very center of liberal interest for us, he 
society is developing some strong workers, 
women and men, and the prcgramme of the 
Unity Club banquet recently held is of special 
interest in Unity Club work. M. M. 
—The programme of the banquet has beenin | 
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the drawer for some weeks waiting for space 
It has so much good reading that we print the 
“ Toast Topics’ and the literary starters for 
the same. Almost any one ought to respond 
after having the cue given them thus. We 
omit names : 
TOASTS. 
Our Club—“* Measure not the work until the day’s out 
and the labor done.” 


Our Leaders—“ We are all wise in capacity, though so 
fewinenergy. There needs but one wise man in a 
company, and all are wise, so rapid is the contagion." 


Formers and Reformers—* There’s perfect goodness 
somewhere, so I strive.” 


The Inner Circle—* Love works at the center.” 


The Outer Circle—*“ Our doubts are traitors, and make 


us lose the good we oft might win, by fearing to 
attempt.” 


The Present Time—- 


“ Draw new furrows ’neath the healthy morn, 
And plant the great Hereafter in the Now.” 


Our Oldest Member— 


** Spring still makes spring in the mind 
When sixty years are told, 
Love wakes anew this throbbing heart, 
And we are never old.” 


Poetry and Science—* Without the first, we never could 
have had the second.” 


Notes from the Northwest. — Mr. 
Hunting will spend some weeks upon his 
farm in Minnesota. Mrs, Wilkes is holding 
meetings at Luverne during the summer. 
Miss Bartlett continues her work at Sioux 
Falls, where the new church is under way. 
Miss Putnam, of the Meadville Theological 
School, is preaching for the summer at Rock 
Rapids. Misses Safford, Gordon and Mur- 
dock spend the summer at Hamilton, III. 
Miss Amelia Murdock has charge of the Sun- 
day-school at Humboldt during the vacation. 
Miss Wakefield continues her efficient Sun- 
day-school service duri the summer at 
Sioux City. Miss Mila Tupper, of Cornell 
university, is speaking for the new society at 
Eagle Grove for the season. Miss Hultin 
spends a part of her vacation in Michigan, 


Des Moines.—Dear Uniry: The year’s 
work here closed Sunday, July 10, with an 
added membership of nine, six at the begin- 
ning and three at the close of the service. 
The congregation has steadily increased, and 
after our vacation we shall go on with renewed 
courage. Rev. Ida C. Hultin, our pastor, 
has gone to Michigan for her vacation and 
will be with us again next year. The West- 
ern Conference has been invited to hold its 
nextannual meeting at Des Moines, and we 
sincerely hope it will accept. S. B. M. 


Geneva, Ill.— We learn with regret of the 
resignation of Mr. West. The Geneva peo- 
ple feel that he has filled an important place 
in their spiritual history, and part with him 
on financial grounds only. It is to be hoped 
that we shall not lose his ability, piety, and 
unflinching mental courage from our west- 
ern ranks. The Geneva people speak warmly, 
too, of Mrs. West’s services in organizing 


the young people into a Unity Help So- 
ciety. 


Books Slightly Damaged and Greatly 
Reduced in Price, 


We have on hand two copies of “The 
Thought of God,” by F. L. Hosmer and W. 
C. Gannett, which can not be sold as perfect 
on account of the cover being wrinkled and 
slightly stained. In other respects they are 
perfect. We will mail them for 65 cents 
each ; regular price $1.00. 

A few copies of James H. West’s “ Uplifts 
of Heart and Will” have been bound, in 
which the presswork is defective, although 
not enough so as to make the book illegible. 
In other respects these copies are as good as 
the regular edition. To close them out we 
offer them at 25 cents each, post-paid; regular 
price 50 cents. 

CHARLES H. Kerr & Co., 
175 Dearborn street, 
Chicago, IIl. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


ALL Sou_ts CuurcH, corner Oakwood 
boulevard and Langley avenue. Rev. Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones, minister. Sunday, July 24, ser- 
vices at1l A.M. Mr. Stewart, of the con- 
gregation, will speak; subject, “ The Relation 
of Modern Science to Poetry and Religion.” 
Sunday-school at 9:30 A. M. Every Friday 
evening, through July and August, members 
of the congregation interested in improving 
the singing at Sunday services will meet to 
practice familiar and unfamiliar tunes in the 
hymn book, A large attendance at this meet- 
ing is desired. 


Unity Cnuucn, HINspDALE.—Sunday, July 
24, Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones will preach at 
11 A. M. 

WANTED by the publishers of Unity, the 
following back numbers of this paper, for 
which the retail price of five cents per copy 
will be paid at the publication office. 

1 copy for Sept. 1, 1884. 

1 copy for Oct. 1, 1884. 

1 copy for Mar. 14, 1885. 

1 copy for Mar, 23, 1585. 

4 copies for Mar. 20, 1886. 

5 copies for Sept. 4, 18586. 

6 copies for Sept. 11, 1586, 


More Money for Your Work. 


Improve the good opportunities that are offered you 
and you will receive more money for your labor. 
Hallett & Co., Portland, Maine, will mail you, free, 
full information showing how you can make from $5 
to $25 and upwards a day and live at home, wherever 
you may be located. You had better write to them at 
once. A number have made over $0 ina day. Allis 
new. Capital not required; Hallett & Co. will start 
you. Both sexes; all ages. Grand success attends 
every worker. Send your address at once and see for 
yourself. 

A Comments Pocket Cyclopedia of Boston 
(Illustrated) is issued by the United States Hotel 
Company of that city, which is the most perfect 
thing of the kind we have ever seen. Everyone 
should order it of them by inclosing ten cents in 
stam ps. 


Scott’s Emulsion of Pure 
Cod Liver Oil, with Hypophosphites. 


For Children and Pulmonary Troubles. 

Dr. W. 8. Hoy, Point Pleasant, Va., says: “I 
have made a thorough test with Scotts Emulsion in 
Pulmonary Troubles and General Debility, and have 
been astonished at the good results; for children with 
Rickets or Marasmus it is unequaled.” 


LOZZONI’S 


COMPLEXION 


Imparts a brilliant transparency to the skin. Re- 
moves all pimples, freckles and discolorations. For 
sale by all first-class druggists, or mailed for 30 cts. 


FOWDER. = 


J. A. POZZONI, 
w “t. Louls, Mo. 
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BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 


chools, Fire Alarms,Farms, etc, FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 


AGENTS WANTED SeAtwte Ts Bee 
> PATTERNS, for making Rugs 


= Tidies, Hoods, Mittens, ete. 
eee Machine sent by mail for $i. 
= —— Send for late reduced ce list. 

E. BOSS & CO., Toledo, O. 


DUTCHER’S LIGHTNING 
KILLER. ‘The most successtul exter- 
ininator. Every sheet will kill a quart. 
Quick work. t!thev die neur the plate. 
Commence early and keep ahead of them, 
Five cents everywhere. Dutcher’s 


Dead Shot 


CRYINC BABIES 


| are made 
GOOD NATURED, HEALTHY, HEARTY, 
by the use of 


lactated Food 


Babies do not cry if they are satisfied, and they can- 
not be satisfied if they are not properly nour- 
ished by their food, or if it produces irritation of 
stomach or bowels. 


Very many mothers can not pr. perly nourish their 
chitdren, and the milk of many mothers produces bad 
effects in the child because of constitutional disease or 
weakness. 


For all such cases there is a remedy in 


LACTATED FOOD. 


Hundreds of physicians testify to ite great value. 
It will be retained when even lime water and milk is 
rejected by the stomach, hence it is of great value 
to all invalids, in either chronic or acute cases. 


150 MEALS for an infant for $1.00. 


EASILY PREPARED. At Druggiste—25c., We., $1.00. 
A valuable pamphlet sent on application. 
Weis, RicnuarpDson & Co., Burlington, Vt. 


1887-BABIES-(887 


To the mother of any baby born this year we will 
send on appl cation a Cabinet Photo of the “ Sweetest, 
fattest, healthiest baby inthe country. It is a beauti- 
ful picture, and will co any mother’s heart good. It 
shows the good effects of using Lactated Food as a 
substitute for mother’s milk. uch valuable infor- 
mation for the mother given. Give date of birth. 


Wells, Richardson & Co., Burlington, Vt. 


EVOLUTION AND CHRISTIANITY. 


—A STUDY— 
By J. C. F. GRUMBINE. 


“It isa learned work on natural religion. "—Ohiv 
State Journal. 

“The book will be enjoyed by those in sympathy 
with the belief.."— Boston Commonwealth. 

‘* No library can be complete without this volume.” 
“hee 0., Daily Heraid. 

‘« He will be read with interest by the impartial stu- 
dent.""—Herald of Gospel Liberty. 

‘*‘ Itis an interesting and helpful essay on the rela- 
tion of two of the most important ideas that dominate 
the presentage. . . . In an eloquent and luminous 
way Mr. Grumbine hints at the great purpose running 
through the religious experience of man,’ —Syracuse 
LN. Y.) Standard. 

“Mr. Grumbine’s stat@ments are sound and well 
- His book is the fruit of wide reading and inves- 

igation. "— Buffalo Erpress. 
‘The writers style is clear, logical and simple, and 
the treatise is convincing.’’— The Current. 

“A volume full of terse philosophy, . . . contain- 
ing original thought.—"Hve. Penny Post, Pittsburg, 
a 


Pa. 
Square 18 mo, Silk Cloth, Beveled Edges, 75 
pages, 50 cents, post-paid. 


«*. This book, as well as our other publica- 
tions, may be had in Boston of George H. 
Ellis, 141 Franklin street, and in New York 
of F. E. Grant, 7 West 42nd street. 


CHARLES H,. KERR & CO,, PUBLISHERS, 
175 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


‘* Unity Short Tracts.” 


Published from the Office of Unrrty, 175 Dearborn Street, 
Chicago. 
Post-paid, 1 Cent each; 30 to 60 Cents a Hundred. 


1, Unitarian Affirmations. 0 cts. a hundred ) 
2. A Blessing onthe Day. By W. C. Gannett. (60 
cts. a hundred.) 

3. A Book-Shelf of the Liberal Faith. @ cts. a 
hundred.) Twenty-four books described, with prices. 

4. The Art of Married Life. By George 8S. Mer. 
riam. (60 cts.) 

5. Jesus. ByS..1. Barrows. (30 cts. 
o, ane Faitns ot Evolution. By William J Potter. 

cts. 
, Ve 4 mogative and Doubting Gospel. By A. Walk- 
ey. | cts.) 
oc Channing. the Man and his Messare. By W. 
. (00 cts.) . 
a: ne Hell of Evoluticn, By John R. Effinger. 
cts.) 

19. Unitarianism in a Nut-Shell. (0 cts.) 

11. Channing, and the Unitarian Movement in 
America. By W.C. Gannett. (60 cts.) 
nT The Manliness of Christ. ByJ.LI. Jones. (0 


) 
13. Blessed be Drudgery! By W. C. Gannett. 60 cts.) 
14. Deathlessness. Oey 3. Li. J. and W.C. G. 60 cts) 
15. A Tract Directory. Prepared for the use of Post- 
OTE’ “Ener wn tortie teeet 
| ow we Go e Temperance Society i 
Church. c W.C. Gannett. (©) cts.) yin te 
17 The Things Most Commonly Believed To-da 
among us. The declaration of fellowship and fait 
adopted by delegates at the Western Unitarian Conference 
icago. IS87. (30 cts.) 


MINOT J, SAVAGES WORKS, 


My Creed. Latest volume of sermons. 12mo...$1.00 
These Degenerate Days. A Poem. Smalli6mo. 50 


Poems. i6mo. Full gilt. With portrait....... 1.50 
Light on the Cloud. 16mo. Full gilt............ 1.25 
DE REE «MG inccohecoce' cpus cccecosa 1.00 
The Religious Life. 12mo...... .......... ...... 1.00 
Die Mndteseedees coessueceseacuien 1.00 
Beliefs about Man. 12mo........... visecaiins eae 1.00 
Beliefs about the Bible. 12mo................... 1.00 
The Modern Sphinx. 12mo...................... 1.00 
The Morals of Evolution. 12mo............_.... 1.00 
Talks about desus. 19mo........................ 1.00 
Man, Woman and Child. 12mo...... spobteasntediia 1.00 
Christianity the Science of Manhood. 12mo.... 1.00 
The Religion of Evolution. 12mo......_........ 1.50 
OO a 
The Minister’s Hand Book. For Christenings, 
Weddings, and Funerals. Cloth ............ 75 


Published by Georece H. Exits, Boston. The 
Western trade supplied, and single copies mailed by 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO., 175 Dearborn street. 


_— 


Hillside Home School. 


The undersigned propose to open next Sep- 
tember (1887) a Home School, in Helena Val- 
ley, lowa Co., Wis., situated on the beautiful 

isconsin River Valley, forty miles west of 
Madison. 

The aim will be to provide home comfort 
and guardianship with thorough training; to 
produce, in healthy bodies, healthy minds and 
self-reliant, reverent character. 

A farm of a hundred acres, with its garden, 
farm-yard and work-shop, will give oppor- 
tunity for manual and domestic training for 
boys and girls, indoors and outdoors, 

he number of family pupils will be limited 
to twenty. 

Terms, $350.00 per year, half in advance. 

Address either of the undersigned at Hillside 
Home School, Spring Green, Wis. 

ELLEN C. LLoyp Jones. 
Jane Lioyp Jones. 


References. 


Pres. W. D. Parker, Normal Sch..--- River Falls, Wis- 
Prof. Wm. F. Allen, State University..Madison, W is. 
Prof. J. B. Thayer, Sup’t Pub. Instruct. “ “ 


Rev. Jenkin Li. Jomes.................... Chicago, I11. 
-_ | Ng a nme oat nmainettn mn pense SF ~ Minn. 
v. John C. DEndindéd & smcoves sence t. 
ot a x; ities tina ticead men wiih ~ ape “ 
i dice Ot adies scediumeinll lowa City, Ia. 
ats Ot, We MO co... co onc cceans Madison, Wis. 
Mrs. E. Tupper Wilkes_.........__.. Sioux Falls, Dak. 
Rev. Oscar McCullough..........___. Indian Ind 
Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells............___- Boston, Mass. 
Ws Bhs WN ndincdc dbsnuscass cnccsic alae Chicago, Ill 


BELOIT COLLECE, 


AND ACADEMY. 


The 41st year of this well-known Institution opens 
Sept. 7th. Address Pres. Edw'd D. Eaton, Beloit, Wis. 


HICAGO FEMALE COLLEG 


W organ Park(near Chicago). Boarding 

School for Girls and Young Ladies. For 

catalogue address G. THAYER, LL. D.. 
Morgan Park, Lil.,or 77 Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 


ROSPECT HILL SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 

WOMEN, Greenfield, Mass. Beautiful and heatii- 
fullocation. Thorough English and classical educa- 
tion. Science, Art, Music. James C. PaRsoxs, 
Principal. 


If you think of expending fifty or one 
hundred dollars in ventiaing send us a 
ocny of your advertisement, and we wil! 
tell you (free of charge), what will be the 
best possible investment for you to make. 
Send 10 cents for our 176 page pampnlet. 
Address, 
GEO. P. ROWELL & CO.’S Newspaper ADVERTISING 
BuREAU, 10 SprucE SrrReet, NEw YORK, 
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KEEP YOUR OLD DICTIONARIES 


EVERY’ OWNER OF A 


Webster's or Worcesters Unabridged Dictionary 


SHOULD AT ONCE PROCURE A COPY OF 


4E SUPPLEMENTAL DICTIONARY. 


IT CONTAINS FULLY THIRTY-FIVE THOUSAND WORDS, PHRASES, AND NEW DEFINITIONS TO 
OLD WORDS, AND OVER FOUR HUNDRED NEW ILLUSTRATIONS. 


EDITED AND COMPILED BY 


Rt. Rev. SAMUEL FALLOWS, A.M., D.D. 


TEN 


GOOD REASONS 


why every Owner of a Webster or a Worcester should have a copy of the 
SUPPLEMENTAL DICTIONARY. 


1 Because of the incompleteness of Webster’s and Worcester’s 
¢ dictionaries in the number of words treated. 


) Because no intelligent person can afford to be without the 
e 35,000 words and definitions in all departments of knowledge 
when they can be obtained for the moderate price asked for the 
SUPPLEMENTAL. 


Because, in connection with an old or late edition of Webster 
e or Worcester, you have a combination of words, definitions, and 
phrases not obtainable in any other way at ten times the cost. 


Because the English language is constantly growing, and a 

¢ SUPPLEMENT to the present unabridged dictionaries is the only 

way you can obtain the innumerable words that are being-coined to 

meet the demands of the different arts and sciences, not to mention the 

words from the French and German which are being anglicized, and 
which must find a place in every English dictionary. 


Because no dictionary yet published contains all the words 

® and phrases used by the English-speaking people, or is free from 

imperfections. Webster and Worcester are standard in the United 

States, and are as free from imperfections as any English dictionary. 

With either of these dictionaries and the SUPPLEMENTAL you are as 

well equipped as though you had the best of the so-called cyclopedic 
dictionaries. 


G6 Because the SUPPLEMENTAL DicTIONARY, though compiled 
© largely from English dictionaries of very recent date, has been 
carefully edited and made to conform to the American spelling and pro- 


— —— 


nunciation as laid down by Webster, and is therefore of more value to 
Americans than any dictionary they can purchase. 


pay Because with the SUPPLEMENTS that will be issued every few 
( ® years, giving all the new words and meanings which come into 
general use, at a mere nominal. price, the SuPPLEMENTAL will be kept 
in advance of all unabridged dictionaries that are revised not oftener 
than fifteen or twenty years. 


SS Because every word, phrase, or new definition which may 
® appear hereafter in the different dictionaries now in course of 
completion, and which is not in your old or SUPPLEMENTAL dictiona- 
ries, will be given in the series of supplements mentioned above, while 
every word, definition, or phrase which we have in the SUPPLEMENTAL, 


snot found in these dictionaries, can be had only by purchasing the 


SuPPLEMENTAL. 


() Because every owner of the SUPPLEMENTAL is personally inter- 
e ested in making the series of Supplements of incalculable valuc 
by sending to the publishers every word or phrase which he may come 
across in his varied readings, which cannot be found in his old or 


SUPPLEMENTAL dictionary. 

5 Because if you are a teacher, minister, lawyer, doctor, 
® student, or business man, you need it ; if the head of a family, 

you especially need it for your children, even though you never look 

into it yourself. In fact, it is indispensable to every owner of an 

unabridged dictionary, as it contains the very words that are most 

referred to — those of recent origin. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR CONTAINING ENDORSEMENTS FROM 


JULIUS H. SEELYE, A.M., D.D., LL.D., President of Am- 
herst College. 

E. D. ROBINSON, A.M., D.D., LL.D., President Brown Uni- 
versity. 

Pror. W. T. HARRIS, A.M., LL.D., Concord School of Phi- 
losophy. 

J. ©. GREE OUGH, President Mass. State Normal School, 
Westfield. 

Hon. GEORGE HOWLAND, Superintendent of Schools, Chi- 
cago, after three months of careful examination. 

THOMAS W. BICKNELL, LL.D., Pres’t Chautauqua Teachers’ 

Reading Union ; late Editor New Eng. Journal of Education. 
A. P. STONE, Superintendent of Schools, Springfield, Mass. 
ALBERT G. LANE, Superintendent of Schools, Cook Co., Ill. 


} 
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Rev. A. E. WINSHIP, Editor New Eng. Journal of Education. 

NORMAN BRIDGE, M.D., Professor of Pathology and Adjunct 
Professor of the Principles and Practice of Medicine of Rush 
Medical College, Chicago, and Ex-Pres’t Board of Education. 

Rev. HENRY COLMAN, Pastor Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Lake Geneva, Wis. 

RANSOM DEXTER, A.M., M.D., LL.D., for twelve years Pro- 
fessor of Zoology, Comparative and Human mye Sapa 
Physiology in the University of Chicago; Author of “ King 
doms of Nature,” etc., etc. 

Rev. CHARLES R. BLISS, Secretary New West Education 

- Commission, a 
A. MUEHSAM, Esq., New York. 
THE BEACON, Boston, Mass. 


Library Sheep, $3.75; Half Morocco, $4.80. 


THE CLARK 


& LONGLEY COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, 


308-316 Dearborn Street, CHICACO. 


